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INTRODUCTION* 



We persist because we love our children, they need us desperately and 
few others are willing to take up the fight. We persist because we fear what the 
future holds and time is short and barriers are great 

We join togethe because we are few . . . our energy will someday wane, 
our supporters are limited, and we must make headway now, while we 
can. 

We strive . . . because we know that the very lives of ourchildren depend 
on It and we must make change, for their sake, or they will die unseen, their 
beauty unappreciated, locked up. unloved and alone 



June. 1986 



♦Reprinted from. Warren. F ^ 197S). Tlie child as victim. Jounici/ of Autism 
and Childhoc ! Sdiizophicnu. i a 240-242. 
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YOUR RIGHTS IN BRIEF* 



IF YOU THINK YOUR CHILD IS HANDICAPPED, YOU HAVE: 

• The right to have your child fully tested by your school district at no 
cost to you. 

• The right to see the results of this testing and all other records about 
your child. 

• The right to have your school district consider the reports of people 
outside the district who have tested your child. 

• The right to a written notice of the district's decision about your 
child's handicap and the reasons for the decision. 

IF YOUR CHILD IS HANDICAPPED, YOU HAVE: 

• The right to a free appropriate public education for your child 

• The right to have your child educated in a setting which is as "nor- 
mal" as possible. 

• The right to have an Individualized Education Program (lEP) writ- 
ten for your child. 

• The right to participate in the conference where the lEP is writ- 
ten. 

• The right to have your child's lEP updated at least once a year. 

• The right to have your child re-tested by your school distnct at least 
every three years 

IF YOU DISAGREE WITH YOUR SCHOOL DISTRICT, YOU HAVE: 

• The right to be fully informed about the reason for the school dis- 
trict's decision. 

• The right to have your child tested by someone outside the school 
distnct at no cost to you. 

• The righi to a review of your disagreement by your distnct supenn- 
tendent or a state Department of Education ofllcial. 

• The right to a formal hearing and a decision by an independent 
administrative law judge 

• The right to appeal the judge's decision in cither state or federal 
court. 

*Repnnted from. Special Rights for Special Children - A Manual For 
Parents of Handicapped Children in New Jersey. (1985) Education Law 
r- ic Newark, N J 07102 



SPECIAL EDUCATION AND DUE PROCESS 

Herbert D. Hinkic, £si/ 



The right to a tree, appropriate, public education Torch ildren with autism 
is protected by both federal and state law. Regulations (NJAC 6*28) issued 
by the New Jersey Department of Education interpret these laws and provide 
standards that school districts must meet. 

Appropriate Education 

Every handicapped child between the ages 5 through 21 is entitled to a 
free, appropnate public education thai is individually tailored to meet the 
childs unique needs. Handicapped children between the ages 3 to 5 arc 
entitled to free, appropriate preschool programs tailored to meet individual 
need. No child can be denied m\ appropriate education because of the 
severity of the handicapping condition. Of course some children because 
their disabilities are mild and do not interfere with their ability to learn do 
not need special education. 

Related Semces 

Every handicapped pupil is entitled to receive the related services needed 
to benefit from an appropriate education. Examples of related services 
include: transportation, physical and occupational therapy, counseling for 
the child and family, speech correction, and psychological services This list 
IS illustrative of the wide variety of semces that a pupil might be entitled to 
receive,dependinguponneed. Aword ofcaution: school districts sometimes 
prescribe the level of service based on what is a vailable(e.g physical therapy, 
one half hour twice a week) rather than what the child actually needs. 
Parents should be alert to this 

Residential Placement 

School distncts must provide residential programs whenever necessary 
for pupils to benefit from special education Some autistic children require 
residential programs, especially those who need continuous reinforcement 
in order to retain what they learn It is useful to bear in mind that because 
residential programs are expensive and must be paved for by the school dis- 
trict, many districts are reluctant to prescribe such programs and will refer 
parents to the Department of Human Services for residential placement. 
This is not a satisfactory alternative because Human St^-Mces can obtain 
reimbursement from parents for the cost of residenfal services while school 
O js cannot. 



Extended School Year 

School disiricis mus! provide extended school year programs whenever 
necessary lo prevent a pupil from seriously regressing. The nature of the ser- 
vices required over the summer months varies with the unique needs of each 
child. Some children might require the same level of programming and 
related services as provided during the regular school year: others might 
require less. 

Evaluation 

Children thought to be m need of special education must be evaluated by 
professionals employed b> the local school distnct. This will include assess- 
ments by the psychologist, social worker and learning disability consultant 
who comprise the child study team. In addition, a medical evaluation is 
required. If the child is thought to have a particular disability.such as autism. 
a»^, expert in that field must participate in the evaluation. Parents can also 
share with school olUcials the results of any private evaluations they have 
obtained. 

Parents who disagree with the results of this ev aluation can request an 
independent evaluation at school district expense The distnct must provide 
this evaluation, unless it requests a due process hearing and proves that a 
second evaluation is unnecessary 

Classification 

Once evaluated, a pupil must be classified according to disabilitv. Neu 
Jersey uses onl> 1 2 categories. (The amount of state aid that a district recei\ es 
is determined by the classification assigned.) Unfortunately, autistic child- 
ren do nc. fit squarely into any of the 12 existing categories. The category 
"'neurologically inipaired" is oilen assigned to autistic children 

Individual need and not the general category assigned should determine 
the services a pupil will receive A distnct might operate a program for 
neurologically impaired pupils, but no child should be placed into such a 
program unless it can adequately meet the child's needs 

Individualized Cu.ication Plan (lEP) 

Once classified, the child study team must meet with the parents to 
develop an lEP that is responsive to the needs of the pupil The lEP must 
specify the education and related services the child is to receive, their fre- 
quency and duration, and where those services aur to be provided If exten- 
ded school year programming is necessary, the I EP should spell this out. The 
lEP should also state the child's educational goals for the year and tell how 
they will be measured The more explicit the lEP. the better 





Parents should be war> of agreeing to any lEP that has been prepared in 
advance of their first meeting with the child study team. Under no cir- 
cumstances should they sign an lEP if they disagree with it or if a critical ele- 
ment is missing. If the parents refuse to sign the lEP, before it can be 
implemented the school district must request a due process hearing and 
prove the lEP is adequate. 

School districts have 90 days from the Ume a child is first identified to 
conduct an evaluation, "lassify the ch ild prepare the lEP and begin provid- 
ing services. The law does not allow school districts to place children on wait- 
ing lists for services or otherwise delay implementing any portion of the 
lEP. 

Due Process 

Parents can use due process procedures to challenge any major decision 
that negative*^ ^'^.^ts their child s education. Parents can challenge evalua- 
tion results, classification, the lEP. the adequacy or efllcacy of services pro- 
vided, and placen.ent. Parents can do this by requesting a hearing in writing 
from the New Jersey Departmei.t of Education. A settlement conference 
must be held within 7 days, and if this fails to resolve the dispute, a hearing 
before the Ofiice of Administrative Law must be held within 14 days. The 
results of this hearing can be appealed to the courts. Dispi .s resolution and 
mediation procedures are also available to help resolve diflerences 
informally. 

Laws are not self-enforcing, and parents should not rely upon the good 
faith of school districts to cany out what the law requires. Even the best 
school district might incorrectly assess a child's needs or let econom ics con- 
trol the decisions it makes. Parents should familiarize themselves with their 
rights under the law and not hesitate to exercise them when the need 
arises. 



Herbert Hinkle is the former Director of the Division of Advocacy for the 
Developmentally Disabled. NJ Department of the Public Advocate, and is 
currently in private practice, which emphasizes disability law. 

Herbert Hinkle. Esq 
315 Market St. 

Trenton, NJ ft 
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STEPS INVOLVED IN RESOLVING 
A DISPUTE BETWEEN PARENTS 
AND THE SCHOOL DISTRICT 



The following represent a hierarchy of procedures involved in bringing 
about a resolution between yourself and the school district. Make sure you 
follow procedu re: do not attempt to pass over any of the steps outlined below. 
Most disputes are settled beiore they go to due process hearings through 
informal proceedings. Therefore, always attempt to resolve the dispute infor- 
mally: if you are unable to do so, you may begirt to pursue a more formal 
course of action. 

A. Speak with the Supemsorof the Child Study Team. If you cannot 
come to an agreement, 

B. Speak with the School District Superintendent of Special Services. 
At this time in the series of contacts, it is important that you also 
contact the Di\ision of Advocacy for the Developmentally Dis- 
abled, (609) 292-974Z or some other advocacy-related service and 
explain the case. If an agreement still has not been reached, 

C. Request a Mediation Conference through the County Supervis'jr 
of Child Study. This person should listen to both sides and explore 
the options in an effort to bring about resolution prior to fili ^ 
for a hearing. 

D. Contact the Director of Special Education, NJ Denartment of 
Education, Trenton, to request due process. The first step is a settle- 
ment conference. A settlement officer will mediate a discussion and 
suggest a solution. li'an agreement is reached, it is documented and 
signed at that time. If an agreement is not reached, a Due Process 
Hearing is conducted by an Administrative Law Judge, who after 
hearing both sides, writes a formal opinion giving his/her decision 
and the reason for it. It is helpful to have a lawyer represent you. If 
you must take this step, make sure to call the Public Advocate's 
Office at Step B above, or some other advocacy-related service. 
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SERVICES FROM THE DIVISION OF 
DEVELOPMENTAL DISABILITIES AND 



As a general rule, people with autism do not usually rurn to the Division 
of Developmental Disabilities(DDD)forstrviccs until age 21 when they arc 
about to leave the special education system. In some instances school age 
pupils might receive additional services, such as group home placement or 
respite care through programs sponsored by the Division of Youth and 
Family Services (DYFS' but for the most part, the special education system 
is thechief service provider forautistic children.Thus the focus of this article 
is on the adult person with autism seeking services or already receiving ser- 
vices from DDD. 

DDD is undergoing tremendous change because of 1 985 legislation that 
expanded the jurisdiction of the then Division of Mental Retardation to 
serve all developmental disabilities. Precisely how this will effect persons 
with autism is not completely settled as this article is being written, and per- 
sons seeking services from DDD for the first time should contact COSAC for 
up-to-date information at the time they make application for service The 
change in the law should not effect persons already receiving service 
from DDD. 

Eligibility For Services 

Eligibility for services is based upon a finding by DDD that the client is 
developmentally disabled ti/iJ in need ofspecialized services because of that 
disahil ity. (N IS. A. 30:4-25. 1 , et. seq and N J.S A 30-6D-23, et. seq.) The exact 
services th^t eligible clients arc entitled to receive is determined by their 
individual needs. 

Currently under the law, DDD is mandated ^nly to serve eligible, men- 
tally retarded clients. By executive agreement, DDD also has a mandatory 
responsibility to provide services to adult autistic clients. With regard to all 
other developmentally disabled persons. DDD is not mandated to serve 
them until April, 1988. At that time. DDD will also have responsibility 
toward autistic children as well as adults Whether this means that DDD will 
replace DYFS as the provider of ancillary services to school age pupils 
remains to be seen 

Services Available From DDD 

^"^D provides a variety of services that include case mdnagcment,guar- 
:DI/^ip. respite care, day program mi iig. and residential placement in 
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institutions(this is becoming increasingly rare as institutions shrink in size), 
and community residential programs. 

Day programs include placement in adult activity centers. People with 
greater employment potential than activity center clients are frequently ser- 
ved in work activity centers and sheltered workshops sponsored by the Divi- 
sion of Vocational Rehabilitation Services (DVRS) and not DDD. (The 
admissions process and the appeals procedure for services from DVRS are 
similar to those of DDD.) In recent years, DDD has initiated a number of 
employment related programs for its clients that can lead directly to com- 
petitive employment without DVRS involvement. 

As mentioned residential placement can include institutional as well as 
community placement. DDD sponsors a wide array of comrnunitv residen- 
tial programs that include family care homes, skill development homes, 
group homes, supervised and unsupervised apartments. 

Unfortunately, there is a shortage of community residential placements 
in New Jersey. DDD has developed a waiting list arrangement giving prior- 
ity to those most in need, particularly those who will significantly rcgress or 
cause injury to themselves without residential placement. This arrangement 
is described in DDD Circular Nu mber 8. The legality of the waiting lisi has 
not been tested in the courts 

Habilitation Rights 

The New Jersey De\elopmental Disabilities Rights Act (NJ.S.A. 30 6D- 
1, et. seq.) provides tha> evei> service for persons with a developmental dis- 
ability . . . shall be designed to maximi/e . . . developmental potential . . and 
shall be provided in a humane manner in accordance with generally accep- 
ted standards ... and with full recognition and respect for the dignity, 
individuality and constitutional, civil and legal nghtsofeach person . and 
in a setting and manner which is least restrictive of each person's per- 
sonal liberty." 

This law applies to all DDD services regardless of whether they are 
residential or day, community or institutional. The DD Act applies to all 
agencies providing services to persons with developmental disabiliti. „ in- 
cluding DYFS and DVRS 

Individualized Habilitation Plans (IHP) 

The IHPscrvesas the cornerstone in the implementation of rights under 
the DD Rights Act. Just as with the lEP descnbed in the anicle on special 
education in this booklet, every client must have an (HP which must be 
updated annually. The IHP must specify habilitaUon goals, methods of 
~ 'iig those goals, criteria for measuring progress, and the persons res- 
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pon hie for imflementing the IHR NJ,S A 3()6D-1 1 The IHP must be 
developed in consultation with the client and the client's faniily or 
guardian. 

Whenever a client is to be transferred from oric residential prognnn to 
another an updated IHP must be prepared at least thirty days prior to 
transfer to allow the client and family to visit the new site and to file an 
appeal in the event they believe the new program inadequately meets the 
clients needs. NJ,S.A 30:6D-I6, 

A.itistic people receiving services from DVRS are entitled to an In- 
dividualized Written Rehabilitation Plan (IWRP) The principles behind 
this plan and the procedure for developing it are largely the same as for the 
IHP and the lER 

Due Process 

Persons or their representatives who believe they have been wrongly 
determined ineligible for services from ODD, or who believe they are :^ot 
receiving appropriate services are entitled to use the DDD appeal procedure 
to challenge DDD actions, 

DDD Circular Number 37 describes this proceduie in detail. It begins 
with informal discussions on the local level and proceeds to a higher level if 
necessary. If this fails to resolve the complaint, a hearing is held before a 
DDD appeals officer. This is much like a court trial except less formal. The 
decision of the appeals officer can be appealed to the courts The DD Rights 
Act also permits parlies to go directly to court, bypassing the DDD ap- 
peals process. 

The IHP can play an important role in the appeal procedure. It is often 
difficult to convince a judge or hearing officer that a program is deficient 
unless it appears grossly deficient. Judges and hea ring officers do not want to 
second guess service providers. However, if the IHP identifies services that 
are not being provided, it is much easier to prevail. The judge or hearing 
officer is not being asked to determine what is most appropriate, but rather to 
order the service DDD has already acknowledged in the IHP to be 
necessary. Consequently, clients and their f amilies are well advised to insist 
that the IHP specify in detail what services the client needs, and not agree to 
an IHP that is incomplete or vague An IHP is very much like a contract anu 
can be enforced through the appeal process. 

Herbert Hi nkle is the former Director of the Division of Advocacy for the 
Developmentally Disabled, NJ Department of the Public Advocate, and is 
currentl> i.i private practice, which emphasizes disability law. 
Herbert Hinkle, Esq. 
' 0 ^ket St., Trenton, NJ 





ADVOCACY - WHAT PARENTS 
NEED TO KNOW 



*P.L 94*142, The Education For All Handicapped Children Act gives 
pr-ents the right and responsibility to be involved in educational planning 
for their child. The law which ensures all handicapped children a free 
appropriate education in the least restrictive environment mandates active 
parent involvement in the education of their children primarily through the 
process of developing an Individualized Education Plan (lEP). 

In order to effectively use this law. parents must not only understand all 
the relevant provisions, but must also learn the art of effective advocacy. 

**WHAT ARE MY RESPONSIBILITIES AS A PARENT IN THE 
PROCESS OF OBTAINING AN EDUCATION FOR MY 
HANDICAPPED CHILD? 

Parents often feel that the responsibility for the education of tlieir child 
rests entirely with the public school system. In fact many parents consider 
theschool personnel to be experts and therefore to know what is best for their 
child. While this may be the case for cerlai n aspects of the child's program, as 
a parent you have the responsibility to bean advocate for your child. Do not 
be intimidated by th inking that school personnel are experts. You. too. are an 
expert when it comes to the needs of your child. 

Federal and state laws make it mandatory for you as a parent to be 
ii> iuded as part of the team that makes educational decisions for your han- 
dicapped child. It is yof responsibility to work on that team to develop an 
appropriate educational program for your child. It is helpful to remember 
that everyone on the team is vvorking together for the sa'ne purpose - to pro- 
vide for your child^s educational needs. In accepting this responsibility, 
some of the following suggestions may be helpful: 

• Maintain a cooperative attitude. Working together in a team effort will 
only serve to benefit your child. 

• Learn as much as you can about your rights and the rights of your 



• Askqucstions.Sinceeducational and medical termscanbeconfusing, 
it is perfectly acceptable to question what is being said about your 



• Express your concerns about your child's education. School pci lOn- 
nel will welcome your observations and suggestions. 



child. 



child. 





• Join a parent organization. It is often helpful to know that other 
parents are going through similar experiences. The opportunity to 
share knowledge and experiences can be invaluable. Many times 
parents find that as a group they tioM the power to brir j about needed 
changes. A parent group can be an eiTecti\ e force on behalf of your 
child. 

*COMP0NENTS OF 94-142 

The following represent the important concepts ''mbodied in 94- 142. An 
understanding and working knowledge of ihe law is essential in developing 
effective advocacy skills and should be nart of any pro^:ram designed to 
teach parents to be advocates. 

• Notice - Parents have the right to be contacted before an evaluation of 
their child for special education services, when the lEP is to be written 
or amended and before placement is made or changed. In other 
worus, parents must be notified belore any action can be taken regard- 
ing their child s educaiionat program. 

• Consent - Parents must consent to any change in their child's place- 
ment. 

• Evaluation -The first step in planning the child's educational program 
is an evaluation completed by qualified schCK.»i personnel in order to 
determine the child's unique needs and current level of functioning. 
This provides the basis for an lEP. Pa ints also have the right to an 
independent evaluation by a person outside of the school which may 
be at the schooPs expense. 

• Records Parents have the righf to see records kept regarding their 
child. These records may include test results, teachers reports, or any 
information the school has regarding the child. These records should 
be private, between the parents and school officials directly involved 
in the education of the child. 

• lEP- Parents notonly have the right to be involved in the development 
of an lEP, but should be a vital part of the lEP team. The lEP is the 
heart of 94-142 and the main focus of a training session should be 
effective use of the lEP process. A more detailed explanation of the 
lEP will be given below. 

• Least Restrictive Environment- Your child has the right tobe educated 
with non-handicappedchildren to the ma Jmum extent possible. This 
obviously does not mean all handicapped children should be attend- 
ing all classes with non-handicapped children. It dots mean that han- 
dicapped children should be educated witi non-nandicapped 
children whenever possible. 
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• Right To Appeal - Parents are afTorded an opportunity under 94-142 to 
appeal decisions made by the school olTicials with which they dis- 
agree, (i.e. denial of serviceson thelEPJnappropriate placement, etc ). 
Parents are entitled to an impartial due process hearing on contested 
issues before a hearing panel whose members should not have a per- 
sonal or professional interest in the outcome of the appeal. In order to 
allow parents to effectively use the appeal process, the school district 
must provide parents with written notices about decisions made. This 
information should include rights regarding appeals. 

• Individualized Education Plan - The lEP is developed by a team which 
may consist of the child's teacher, other school pv^rsonnel such as a 
principal or Special Education Director, a socici worker or psy- 
chologist, language therapist, or anyone who may have important 
information necessary for planning the child's program. 

The lEP consists ol the child's educational goais in different skill 
areas, and "objectives" which are means by which tnese goals are to be 
achieved. For examph, a goal may be to increase appropriate social 
behavior with peers. The objective may read, "Sammy will appro- 
priately play a board game for five minutes with a non-handicapped 
peer." The technique for implementation should also be included. 
Chapters ma> keep sample lEP's vvhich pc.rents may use as a 
aference. 

i^iter notice has been given to the parent ard the lEP meeting is set 
foi a n^utually convenient time, there are a nu nberof things the parent 
may do to prepare for the lEP meeting First and foremost, the parents 
should realize that they know their child better than anyone and are a 
vital part of the development of his/her program, and the child is 
entitled to whatever services are necessary in order for their child to 
benefit from the lEP. With this knowledge, parents should prepare to 
write the lEP in a way that will provide their child with theopportui ty 
to maximize his/her potential for independent living 

**In addition, you should know that: 

• A child cannot receive special education and related services nor be 
placed in a special education class without an lEP that yoi: help 
develop 

• The placement of a handicapped child ca.inot be changed without a 
new lEP. 

• If a hearing is requested to determine a child's placement, the child 
musl remain in his or her current placement until the decision has 
been made. 
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• Transportation should be included in >our child's lEP as a related 
service. 

• The lEP is not intended to co\er all o! the needs of a handicapped 
child — only the educational needs 

Many other rights are nicluded under Public La\N 94-142. Learn your 
rights in order to insure that vour child recenes an appropnate public 
education. 

♦♦♦PREPARING FOR THE lEP CONFERENCE 

Before the conference, yoi! should prepare b\ gathering all the informa- 
tion you will need and then organizi ng your ideas, so that vou ca n he as etTec- 
tive as possible in helping to plan your child's program. The following is a 
checklist of questions you should ask yourself as \ou prepare: 

• Have I read all the records the school district has concerning my 
child? 

• Has my child been tested by the different professionals who are 
required to perform evaluations according to the child's classifica- 
tion? 

• Do I have copies of any school records w hie h I may need (evaluation 
reports, previous lEP s)? 

• Have ! made notes of any thing in the evaluation reports w hich I don't 
understand or with which I disagree ' 

• Have I sent copies of any reports of examinations or testing which 
have been done privately to the child study team for iheni to study the 
reports before the conference? 

• Have I reviewed last year s IEP(if any) to see where it might be out of 
date or incomplete? 

• Have I made a list of all the subjects w hich I think should be discussed 
at the lEP conference, such as: 

— What kind of things my child is a\idy to learn 

— What my child is interested in 

— What problems, if any. I am aware of with my child's current 
program. 

— Any related services which my child needs but is not receiv- 
ing. 

— What my child's needs are in the way of preparation for futua* 
employment, such as vocational school or a pre-vocational 
work .skills progiam 



• Have I shared my ideas and thoughts with friends, relatives, or others 
who know my child and asked for their suggestions'^ 

• If there is someone whom I would like to take to the lEP conference 
with me, have I made the necessary arrangements with that person? 

While you are taking these steps to prepare for the lEP conference you 
should make a real effort to concent rate on yourchild'« future education and 
not on any problems you have had in the past. You won't accomplish any- 
thing by bringing these problems up at the conference, so there is no point in 
wasting your time thinkingabout them now. Even if you and the school dis- 
trict have had serious conflicts or differences of opinion, try to put them 
behind you and focus all your attention on what you feel yourch ild needs for 
the next year. 

♦WRITING THE lEP 

1. Present Level of Functioning - The initial step in drafting the lEP 
should be a determination of the present levels of functioning in dif- 
ferent skill areas such as Language/Communication, Behavior. Sur- 
vival Skills, Academics, Pre-Vocational/Vocational. Self-Care. 
Parents should make sure that their knowledge of the child s fu nction- 
ing in certain areas is writtendown on that form. Children with autism, 
particularly, often keep their talents hidden to all but their parents. A 
sentence about functioning may read. "Parents report Johnny speaks 
in four- word sentences." 

These levels of functioning are the basis of determining goals and 
objectives All relevant information should be used in determining 
levels of functioning. This can include the child's school work, obser- 
vation of teachers, parents, relatives and friends, results of formal and 
informal assessments. 

Anything identified as a weak area in the level of functioning 
should be a goal. If Johnny attends 'J a task for 30 seconds, increased 
time on task should certainly be part of the lEP. 

2. Related services are defined as any developmental, corrective and 
other supported services required to assist a handicapped child to 
benefit froii. the special education program. The school must provide 
these services if it is determined by the lEP team that they are needed. 
The lEP should include the specifics of den very of the related services, 
how long it will last, how many times a week, who is going to give 
It. 

3. Your child s lEP should reflect a program of high expectations, should 
be challenging, and age-appropnate. 



4. Do not allow your request for services to be written in the com- 
ments" section of the lEP form. The school may later r.fgue that 
they do not have to provide that service because it is not written as 
part of the goals and objectives. 

5. Implementation of goals is a crucial part of a child's educational 
program. Without proper implementation, the !EP means noth- 
ing. Again, clarify what service the child will be provided, what 
methods or approaches will be used. Do not feel limited by the lEP 
format. If necessary, write an addendum. 

6. If you arrive at the lEP meetingand the lEP is already written, state 
that you wish to go through it. Feel free to suggest any changes you 
feel are necessary and explain. 

7. Do not aMow those present to rush you th rought the lEP meeting. If 
the sch jol personnel only have 30 minutes and you need more 
time, schedule another meeting. 

****8. (In New Jersey, the Public Advocate advises that you do not sign the 
lEP if you do not agree with it or do not clearly u nderstand its contents. 
Get advice on what to do by calling the Public Advocate at (609) 292- 
974Z or some other advocacy-related service.) 
9. Do not let school personnel tell you they do not ofTer whatever your 
child needs. If it is t w.^*miined that your child needs a specific service 
to benefit from his/her program, this service must be given by the 
school or they must contract with a private agency to deliver the 
service. 

**AS THE PARENTOF A HANDICAPPED CHILD, WHATSHOULD I DO 
TO PREPARE FOR WORKING WITH THE PUBLIC SCHOOL 
SYSTEM? 

As you begin the process of obtaining a public education for your hand- 
icapped child, you will find it necessary to work with many different school 
personnel. The following suggestions may make it easier and faster to obtain 
the desired educational services: 

• Make all requests in writing. 

• Keep copies of all correspondence you send and receive. 

• Keep a diary of names and dates of telephone conversations, letters, 
and appointments 

• Request copies of all reports on your child for your files. 

• Ask as many questions as it takes to undersi d what is being said 
about your child, and keep notes for future reference. 



WHAT IS AN EFFECTIVE ADVOCATE?* 

Barbara Coyne Cutler 



Of course, you are thinking. I want to help my child get the education he 
needs and is entitled to. But don't you have to have professional skills and 
special knowledge to be an advocate? Don't you have to be some kind of 
recognized expert to do the job? How can L a mere parent become an effec- 
tive advocate? After alL IVe often heard lawyers referred to as advocates, and 
they are experts in interpreting the law. 

It may help you to know that there have been lawyers who have looked to 
skillful and knowledgeable parent advocates for advice in dealing with 
school systems. These parents were not professionals, just good advocates 
who learned through hard work and practice how to do the job well. Any 
parent can become a good advocate. 

The following represent the basic characteristics of a good advocate: 

I. GREATER CONCERN FOR THE CHILD'S BEST INTERESTS 
THAN FOR THE CONCERNS OR INTERESTS OF THE 
SCHOOL SYSTEM 

Who cares more t..an you about what is happening to your child and 
vhat the future will hold for her? Yes, there may be many professionals 
and other outside advocates who care about your child and who are on 
your side, but they probably have tens or hu ndreds of other students or 
clients to be concerned about. As a parent, your love and concern is 
deeper, stronger, and more enduring. 

2 LONG-TERM COMMITMENT TO THE CHILD'S WELFARE 
AND TO BEING THE CHILD'S ADVOCATE 

Who has been and will be around your child longer than you? Pro- 
fessionals come and go, sometimes yearly, and they sometimes leave 
when you feel you need them most That teacher who was so kind and 
interested has just moved to anothe* narl of the country, or that sym- 
pathetic psychologist has opened a practice a hundred miles away. 
You, however, will be there with you . . . lild th roughout her educational 
career, and beyond if she needs you. 
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3. KJSOWLEDGE OF THE PRESENT NEEDS OF THE CHILD OR 
THE ABILITY TO RECOGNIZE THOSE NEEDS 

Who knows more about your childs growth, personality, special 
needs, and special skills than you? You know how hard she tries to do 
certain things how well she gets along with the neighborhood child- 
ren, or how lonely sne feels watching life go on around and without 
her. You are the best source of information about your child: You are 
the expert in residence. As useful as medical and school records are* 
they explain on'y part of your child s experiences. You are the best 
available expert with the brc adest overview of your child. 

4. ASSERTIVENESS IN POINTING OUT THE CHILD'S NEEDS TO 
THE PEOPLE RESPONSIBLE FOR MEETING THOSE NEEDS 

All that being assertive means is speaking up and hanging in. Some of 
us are better (and bolder!) than others. But even if you are shy or lack 
confidence, you can learn to be more assertive. You may already be 
feeling a little surge of confiden^^ : from realizing that as the natural 
advocate, you have some powerful qualifications that no one else 
can match. 

5. ABIUTY TO WORK WFTH OTHERS (PROFESSIONALS, PARA- 
PROFESSIONALS, AND OTHER PARENTS AND ADVOCATES) 
TO DEVELOP APPROPRUTE AND BENEFICIAL EDUCATIONAL 
GOALS AND PLANS FOR T^iiE CHILD 

Working with others is something you have done before, but you may 
have yet to work as equals with schor personnel. Luckily, school peo- 
ple react in the same way as anybody else to praise, diplomacy, or per- 
suasion. Your ways of dealing with pleasant and unple:*sant co- 
workers will help you work with school people of both sorts. After you 
have rid yourseif of some ideas you may have about ''mere" parents 
and about experts who have all the answers, you will become comfort- 
able in your working relationships with professionals. You will be 
drawing on your everyday experience and skills to learn how to co- 
operate with, disagree with, and, once in a while, even manipulate 
school people. 

6. AB/L/TV TO HND AND USE INFORMATION, ALLIES AND 
RESOURCES TO PUT THE NEEDED EDUCATIONAL PLANS 
TO WORK 

Some of you may feel sure that you are especially weak in obtaining 
information and discovering: allies and resources, but all of you have 
some skills in this area even if you haven't applied them to getting 
educational services for your child. For example, you used the direc- 




tions and guarantee for the toaster: if you couldn't understand these 
papers, you probabl> asked the right friend to explain them to you: 
and if your f riend suggested that you write to the company or the Better 
Business Bureau, chances an. you followed up on the idea. These are 
your everyday skills which are the basis for developing special advo- 
cacy skills for finding and using information, allies, and resourees. 

This list may seem overwhelming, but note that there is nothing in it 
which says you need to be a lawyer, an educator, or a doctor. It includes only 
personal characteristics which you may already have, can strengthen and 
adapt or can acquire with some self-instruction and practice. 

As you use the skills which you will he learning or improving, >ou will 
keep getting better at using them You will become more relaxed about or at 
least less frightened of your meetings with the professionals. It will never be 
really easy, and you can never become casual about an> meetings that will 
affect your child's education. You will, however, derive great satisfaction 
from your personal successes as an effective advocate, and even greater satis- 
faction from the improvements ir your child's education that result from 
your advocacy. 



Editor s Note. The characteristics descnbed above apply not only to those 
parents seeking to secure an appropnate education for their 
child who has a developmental disability, but also to those 
parents seeking to obtain other necessary services, toensure 
their child's progress towards greater independence 
throughout their adolescence and into their adult lives. 

♦Reprinted with permission from: Cutler. B.C. (1981 ). Unnncling the Spe- 
cial Education Maze An Action Guide lor Parents. (PP 5-8) Champaign. 
IL: Research Press. 




SUMMARY OF ADVOCACY-RELATED 
SERVICES IN NEW JERSEY* 



THR DIVISION OF ADVOCACY FOR THE DEVELOPMENTALLV 
DISABLED 

The Division of Advocacy for the Developmentally Disabled (DADD). 
NJ. Deparlmenl of the Public Advocate, protects and advocates for the 
rights of persons with developmental disabilities. DADD gets involved in a 
number of areas aflecting the lives of persons with developmental dis- 
abilities, including special education, vocational rehabilitation, habilitation. 
and more. Individuals who have a developmental disability, as well as their 
family members, are eligible for the following services (free of charges- 
Information 

• about ihe rights of persons with developmental diS iM^ities. and those 
of their paients 

• on the major laws alTectnig persons with developmental disabilities. 

• regarding the types of services a pe^-son with a developmental dis- 
ability can get. and . . . 

Assistance 

• in finding the services a person with a developmental disability is elig- 
ible for and referral of that person to the appropriate agency 

• in understanding the maior laws alTecting persons with developmen- 
tal disabilities and their rights under the law 

• in deciding what avenue of recourse to Uike to absolve certiiin conflicts. 

• ni resolving certain disputes 

Investigation 

• of a valid complaint involving the violation ofa developmentally dis- 
abled person s nght or the denial of a service to which they are en- 
titled. 

Negotiation 

• ofa solution on behalf of clients, if the complaint wa.s valid. 
Representation 

• at the discretion of the Public Advocate, the interests of clients at a 
legal proceeding. 
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Lectures 

• on • arious advocacy/legal issues b> stall' representatives to interested 
parent groups, organizations, etc. 

The Division of Advocacy for the Developmentally Disabled is dedic- 
ated to providing advocacy and legal assistance to persons with develop- 
mental disabilities of all ages, in an effort to ensure that they are freely 
granted their rights under the law and afforded the same opporlunies in liO 
as nonhandicapped persons. 

THE COMMUNITY HEALTH LAW PROJECT 

A non-profit corporation called The Community Health Law Project 
provides legal and advocacy assistance to persons residing in certain coun- 
ties who have a psychiatric impairment or who cannot afford an attorney, 
and to residents statewide who are physically or developmentally disabled. 
Services provided by The Community Health Law Project include represen- 
tation and counseling in: 

Governmental and Public Assistance Benefits - 

• SSI 

• SSD 

• Welfare 

• Medicaid 

• Medicare 

Family - 

• Custody 

• Visitation 

• Support 
Housing - 

• Landlord Tenant 

• Boarding Hemes 

• Zoning 

Consumer - 

• Debt Collection 

• Budgeting 

• Contracts 
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Referral To - 

• Menial Health Agencies 

• Communily & Service Agencies 

Counseling - 

• 111 asserting nghls in cases of discriiriinalion. expungement ol com- 
milmenl rccords. rehabiliialion. divorce, and Social Services. 

Most serv ices aic provided \vce ofcharge to eligible persons through the 
Community Health Law Project. 

For furl her niformation or assistance, call The Communit> Health Lau 
Project nearest you. 

55 Washington St 24() West State St 

East Orange. NJ Trcnton. NJ 



EDUCATION UW CENTER, INC, 

The Education Law Center. 1 iic. ( ELC) is a nonprofit, publ ic-nitercsl law 
firrrs i:p*^'*ializingin reform of the public elementary and secondai") school 
systems in New Jersey and Pennsylvania. The Education Law Center pro- 
vides free legal assistance to parents, students, their organizations, and con- 
cerned individuals who encounttr individual or systemic problems in 
public school education. Litigation undertaken by ELC deals with issues of 
broad public importance, espcciallv as such issues impact on children-at- 
risk — poor children, minority children, handicapped children 

Tiie activities of ELC are directed primarily toward resolution ol is- 
sues involving: 

• equal educational opportunity for all public sch(X)l students regard- 
less of race. sex. national origin, mental or physical handicap, socio- 
economic status, or geographic location; 

• provision of a "thorouj^li and enicienr* education, as required bv state 
con.slilulions. through equalization of local dislricf^/ ilnancial re- 
sources, establishment and attainment of student performance goals, 
provision of compensatory or remedial programs, creation of alter- 
natives to traditional classrooms and methods, and other means. 

• confidentialitv Jixnd access lopupi! records and the right to challenge 
incorrect information in such reco x^s: 



(J()l) 672-6050 



im) 392-5553 



60 Prince St. 
Elizabeth. NJ 
(201)355-8282 



530 Cooper St 
Camden. NJ 
(6(y9)%4-(X)3() 





• due process rightsof parents and studenb with regard to disciplinary 
actions ?nd special education placements: 

• provision ofbili ngual/bicultural programs and services for children of 
United English speaking ability; 

• parental and citizen participation and involvement in the education 
decision-making process of school systems; 

• prevertion of formal and informal exclusion ofchildren from public 
schools; and 

• educational rights of children in state county institutions or in other 
residential or special placements. 

Parents, students and their organizations areencouraged to discuss their 
problems and concerns in the area of public education, by writing or 
telephoning: 



Education Law Center, Inc. 
155 Washington Street 
Room 209 
Newark, NJ 07102 
(201)624-1815 



Education Law Center, Inc. 
2100 Lewis Tov;er Building 
225 South 15th Street 
Philadelphia, PA 19102 
(215) 732-6655 



^Information adapted and reprinted from: Informational materials ob- 
tained through DADD, and brochures published by the Community Health 
Law Project and the Education Law Center, Inc. 



or 
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NATIONAL ADVOCACY 
ORGANIZATIONS/AGENCIES SERVING 
CHILDREN AND ADULTS WITH 
DISABILITIES AND THEIR E\MILIES 



Close** Look/Parents' Campaign 
for Handicapped Children 
1201 16th St, N.W. 
Washington, DC 20036 
(202) 882-7900 
(800) 522-3458 

National Coalition for Parent 
Involvement in Education 
300 North Washington Street 
Alexandria, VA 22314 

National Society for Children and 
Adults With Autism (NSAC) 
1234 Massachusetts Ave.. N.W. 
Washington, DC 20005 
(202) 783-0125 

National Autism Hotline 
Autism Services Center 
Douglass Education Bldg. 
Tenth Ave., & Bruce 
Huntington, WV 25701 
(304) 525-8014 



National Information Center on 
Handicapped Children & Youth 
P.O. Box 1492 
Washington, DC 20013 
(703) 522-3332 

Disability Rights Education and 
Defense Fund, Inc. 
2212 Sixth Street 
Berkeley, C A 94710 

National Organization on 
Disability 
2100 Pennsylvania Ave., N.W. 
Washington. DC 20037 

Coordinating Council for 

Handi;:apped Children 
220 S. State St., Room 412 
Chicago, IL 60604 
(312) 939-3513 

Parent Educational Advocacy 
Training Center 
228 Pitt St., Suite 300 
Alexandria, VA 22314 
(■^03) 8S6-2953 



ERLC 
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THE LEGISLATIVE PROCESS 



*Thegovemmenl of the Stale ofNew Jersey, like that of the United States, 
is divided among three co-equal branches* the legislative, the executive, and 
the judicial. The principal function of the Legislature is to enact the laws, or 
to change or repeal an existing law. The Executive branch carries out the law 
(including carrying out programs established by law). The ludicial branch 
interprets the law. punishes violators of the law. settles controversies and dis- 
putes, and is the final authority on the meaning and constitutionality of 
laws. 

On the FEDERAL level the three branches of government are: 

• The Congress - (legislative) 

• The President (including vanous cabinet level departments) - 
(executive) 

• The Supreme Court and lower federal courts - (judicial) 

The three branches of government at the STATE level are. 

• The New Jersey Legislature - (legislative) 

• The Governor (including vanous cabinet level departments) and state 
agencies - (executive) 

• The New Jersey Supreme Court and the lower state courts 



Parents and other concerned advocates can influence the path of legisla- 
tion through their active participation in the legislative process at both the 
stale and f'^deral level. Through their active participation in the legislative 
process, tiiey can effectively shape the commitments of their state Legisla- 
tors and the members ofCongress, and in turn, positively influence the lives 
of children with developmental disabilities. 

In order to be an effective legislative advocate, it is important to fa miliar- 
ize yourself with the legislative process at all levels of gove niment. Th e infor- 
mation that follows explains the path that legislation must take in order to 
become a law at both the state and federal level. 

♦♦THE PATH OF LEGISLATION IN NEW JERSEY 

A proposal to make a new law, or to change or repeal an existing law is 
presented to the Legislature as a bill. To become a law. a bill must pass both 
houses by majority vote and be approved by the Governor. 



(judicial) 
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Idea Developed 

A legislator decides lo sponsor a bill, sometimes at the suggestion of a 
constituent interest group, public ofTiciaL or the Governor, The legislator 
may ask other legislators in the same house to join as co-sponsors. 

Bill Drafted 

At the legislator's direction, the Office of Legislative Services, a non- 
partisan agency of the Legislature, provides research and drafting assis- 
tance, and prepares the bill in proper technical form. 

Bill Introcuced 

The leg.slator gives the bill to the Senate Secretary or Assembly Clerk 
during a session. The bill is numbered, given first reading (the title is read 
aloud), printed and released to the public. 

Committee Reference 

llie Senate President or Assembly Speaker usually refers the bill to a 
committee for review, but may send the bill directly to second reading in 
order to speed its consideration 

Committee Action 

When scheduled by the chairman, the committee considers the bill at a 
meeting open to the public. The committee may report the bill to the house as 
is, with amendments, orby a substitute bill. If not considered or reported, the 
bill remains in committee. 

Second Reading 

When the bill is reported to the floor (or referred directly without com- 
mittee reveiw). its title is read aloud for second reading. The bill is eligible for 
amendment on the floor. After the bill is given third reading, the house must 
vote to return it to second reading for any further amendments. 

P^^mI Reading 

When scheduled by the President or Speaker, the bill is given third read- 
ing and considered on the floor. The bill may not go through second and 
third reading on the same day, except by emergency vote of of the mem- 
bers (30 votes in the Senate, 60 in the Assembly). 



The bill passes when approved by a majority of the authorized members 
(21 votes in the Senate.41 in Ihe Assembly) and is sent to the other house. If a 
final vote is not taken, the bill may be considered at another time or may be 
returned to a committee by a vote of the house. 



Vote 
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Second House 

The bill goes through a similiar process. If the second house amends the 
bill, it is returned to the first house for a vote on the changes A bill receives 
final legislative approval when it passes both houses in identical form. 



After final passage the bill is sent to the Governor. The Governor may 
sign it conditionally veto it (returning it for changes) or veto it absolutely. 
The Governor may veto single line items of appropriation bills. Bills passed 
in the last 10 days of a 2-year session may be "pocket vetoed." 



A bill becomes a lawupon the Governor s signature or after 45 days if the 
Governor takes no action. If vetoed, a bill becomes law if the Legislature 
overrides the veto by a % vote (27 in the Senate, 54 in the Assembly). A law 
takes effect on the day specified in its text. 

***THE PROCESS OF A BILL BECOMING A LAW AT THE 
FEDERAL LEVEL 

A Representative may introduce a bill any time the House is meeting by 
placing it in the "hooper" beside the desk of the Clerk of the House. The 
name of the sponsor will be on the bill, and a public bill may have up to 24co- 
sponsors. Bills are introduced more formally across the Capitol in the 
Senate. A Senator will rise and, when recognized, request permission to 
introduce a biil(s). 

Introduced bills are assigned a number preceded by the appropriate let- 
ters: S in the Senate and HR in the House of Representatives. The bill is 
referred to a committee for study and possible action. Within each commit- 
tee are subcommittees and the committee chairman will assign the bill to the 
appropriate subcommittee. Subcommittee and committee chairmen are the 
keys to proposed legislations. They either can schedule a bill for a hearing or 
not and they can determine in what order proposed legislation will be taken 
up. If these two crucial chairmen are for a bill, it stands a good chance of 
favorable consideration by the committee; if they are not, the bill has little 
chance even to be considered let alone he approved. 

If the subcommittee puts a bill on its agenda for study, there will be public 
hearings at which witnesses may testify for or against the proposed legisla- 
tion. Subcommittee meetings almosi always are open to the public, so any- 
one may attend and listen. 

After the subcommittee approves a bill, it is sent back to the full commit- 
t O proval. There it can be amended or re-worked. Full committee 



Governor 



Law 
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meetings usually are open to the public. If the full committee approves a bill 
it is sent to the house for a vote. Depending on ihe rule being applied for the 
debate, most bills are open to amendment from the floor 

Along with the approved bill, the committee also prepares a committee 
report to accompany the jiroposed legislation. The report describes the pur- 
pose of the bill and the reasons for its recommended approval by the full 
house. Further, the report gives a section by section analysis and states what 
each section accomplishes. Reports are assigned numbers and quantities are 
printed up by the Government Printing Office. Committee reports are 
invaluable for understanding what the bill is intended to do. They are used 
extensively by the courts, executive departments and agencies, and the 
general public. 

After one house of the Congress has passed the bill, it is sent to the other 
house for approval. There, it goes through the same subcommittee-com- 
mittee process before being brought up for a vote. If the bill is defeated, that is 
the end of it for the moment. If the bill is approved it goes to the President for 
his signature at which time it becomes a public law. Should the President 
veto the bill, it goes back to both houses where a two-thirds majority is 
required to override the presidential veto. 

A bill must pass both the House of Representatives and the Senate with 
identical language before it can be sent to the President. If there are difl'er- 
ences in language between the two versions, a conference committee with 
members from both houses is established to reach agreement on the lang- 
uage. This situtation occurs rather often, and the status of the bill at this time 
is that of being in "conference" or in "conference committee." When an 
agreement is reached, theconferees from each house take the final working 
back for approval by their respective committees and by the full house If 
approved by both houses, it is sent on for the President's signature. 

Usually, the laws that are passed by Congress contain very broad and 
general concepts. The language is such that the particulars of the bill are not 
spelled out. It is up to the agency that is going to administer the law to pass 
specific regulations Tregs") to cover the intent of the law. Thus, each agency 
has regulations writers who perform this function. These regulations be- 
come as important as the law itself and they can be found in the publication 
known as the Federal Register. 

*(First paragraph) adapted from: The Legislative Process in New Jersey, a 

brochure prepared by the Office of Legislative Services. Office of Public 

Information. State house Annex, Trenton, NJ 08625. 

**Prepared by and reprinted with the permission of: thcOffice of Legislative 

Services. Office of Public Information. State House Annex, Trenton. NJ 

0862" 

***Prepared by: Roger Woods, Washington Office. Presbyterian Church 
' S.A.), Basic Information For Educators on Influencing Lawmakers. 
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GENERAL KEYS TO EFFECTIVE 
LEGISLATIVE ADVOCACY* 



• Be knowledgeable abouttheltgislativeprocessatalllevelsdocal. State, 
and federal). 

• Know who the key decision makers are and establish yourself with 
their office as a respected source of information on issues related to 
severe handicaps. 

• Keep up with current legislation that has an impact on persons with 
severe handicaps. 

• Remain informed on the needs for changes in policy and share these 
needs with your legislators at appropriate times. 

• Work with other advocates to identify issues on which you wish to 
work and establish a plan of action for these issues. 

• Clearly define your position and be prepared to defend it. 

• Determine who needs to be contacted, who will make the contacts, and 
when the contacts should be made for the maximum impact. 

• Keep your strategy simple and well organized. 

• Prepare written materials to accompany any personal contacts. 

• In the development of strategy, don't forget the power of the media. 

• Establish a strong local group of advocates and a network for 
quick communication. 

Public Funding is the key to providing successful programs for individ- 
uals with developmental disabilities, therefore, it is important for advocates 
to work closely with their legislators because they make the "initial" deci- 
sions with respect to public monies. 



♦Reprinted from* The D.C. Update of the Ma>. 19X6 Newsletter of the 
Association for Persons With Severe Handicaps (TASH). 
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LEGISLATIVE ACTION TIPS* 



Letters 



One of the most effective fornio of grassroots lobbying is letter writing. 
Fitters to Congress and the New Jersey Legislature do make a difference. 

• Request that the Senator or Representative/ Assemblyperson reply to 
you with his/her position on the ^specific legislation you are writing 
about Always be positive and thank them for their time and efibrls. 

• The body of your letter should be well organized, concise and in your 
own words. 

• Keep your letter to one page, and avoid the use of buzz words and 
jargon. 

** • Identify legislation by its appropriate title and by its proper bill or 
public l£ number. 

• Your address and signature should be on each letter. 

• Address the letters properly, as follows: 

Senators (national and state) 



The Honorable (full name): 



U.S. Senate 

Washington, DC 20510 



New Jersey Senate 
State House 
Trenton, NJ 08625 



(or home address) 
Dear Senator (last name): 



Representatives or Members of the Assembly 



The Honorable (full name): 



U.S. House of Representatives 
Washington, DC 20510 



General Assembly 
State House 
Trenton, NJ 08625 



(or home address) 
Dear Mr./Ms. (last name). 
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Public Opiiuon Messages 



Public Opinion Messages (."OM) are telegrams that: 

• Western Union will send; 

• can be up to 20 words exclusive of name(s) and address(es), 

• can be charged to your home telephone number or pre-paid at a 
Western Union office: and 

• cost $5.95 each. 
PM Cards 

Post cards are not as effective as letters, but are more practical and 
economical in a number of situtations. Post card messages to Congress or 
the New Jersey Legislature should be: 

• hand written if possible, but can be pre-printed if hand written mes- 
sages are not practical; 

• signed by the constituent with his/her home address clearly indi- 
cated; and 

• addressed properly. 



Visits with the members of Congress can take place in Washington. DC, 
or in home district olTices, They return to their home districts several times a 
year during Congressional recesses and some more often than that. Visits 
with state legislators can take place at their district ofllce orsome designated 
place in the district. In preparing fora meeting with you r Senator or Repre- 
sentative/ Assemblyperson: 

• call or wiite and make an appointment for yourself or for a small 
delegation — in Washington, contact the U.S Capitol switchboard: 
(202) 224-3 1 2 1 , a nd i n Trent jn, contact your state legislator at th eir dis- 
trict ofllce or at the State House in Trenton; 

• be prepared to meet with a staff person if the member of Congress/ 
member of the New Jersey Legislature is not available: 

• present him/her with written materials such as a letter urging support; 
background information; a list of supporting organr'.ation., and in- 
dividuals, etc.; 

• briefly summarize your position, and 

• make follow-up visits to discusschanges in the legislation or to inform 
elected officials of additional infonnation on the issue 



Visits 
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***Telephomng 

Your government representative usually has a very busy legislative 
schedule, and he/she may be out of the ofTice when you telephone. State the 
reason for the call, and ask if you can talk to his/her administrative assistant 
or another staffer. If it is suggested that your call be returned later give your 
telephone number and indicate the general time you will be at the number. 
Then be there. 

Your telephone conversation with your government representative or a 
member of his/her staff should follow the usual rules of c^'jlesy. Be pleas- 
ant. Be brief. Te!l why you are calling and be prepared to a'^,swer questions or 
provide related information, as succinctly and clearly as possible. Do not 
threaten or intimidate. 



♦Reprinted from: Nahigiaa K. (1985). NSAC Action #K Vvashington, DC. 
**Added by the Autism Outreach Project. 

♦♦♦Adapted from. WcintrauK F.: Abeson, A., Ballard J , & LaVor. M. (1976). 
Public Policy and the Education of Exceptional Children, (p. 290). Reston. 
VA: Council for Exceptional Children. 

Editors Note: Information regarding New Jersey Legislative Action Tips 
added by the Autism Outreach Project. 
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LEGISLATIVE INFORMATION - 
CONTACT POINTS 



State Legislative Information 

For further information about legislative activities at the state level, call 
or write your legislator at either their district office or their office in 1 renton. 
(Sec Ugislative Action Tips for the address.) The Legislature also maintains 
a toll free number (800-792-8630) to provide the public with information 
about legislative activities (status of bills, legislative procedures, calendars of 
events, etc.). 

Federal Legislative Infonnation 

For further information about the legislative activities at the federal leveL 
call or write to your congressperson at their Washington office. (See Legisla- 
tive Action Tips for the address.) You may also call the Capitol switchboard 
for direct connection to all offices of the members of Congress and to com- 
mittees (202) 224-3121. Also, you may obtain Federal Legislative Informa- 
tion from: U.S. Office of Education. Donohoe Building. 400-6th St.. S.W.. 
Washington, DC 20202. You may also call the following key numbers for 
other information: 

— Ordering a House bill or committee report - (202) 224-3456 

— Ordering a S ,nate bill or committee report - (202) 224-7860 

— Status of bills in the Senate - (202) 224-2971 

— Status of bills in the House of Representatives - (202) 225-1772 

State Rules/Regulations 

Write or call: The Office of Administrative Law. Publications Section, 9 
Quaker Bridge Plaza. CN^9, Trenton. NJ 08625, (609) 588-6601. You may 
also request copies of the State Educational Rules/Regulations from your 
local school district or branch of Special Education and Pupil Personnel Ser- 
vices. Department of Education. 225 West State Street Trenton. NJ 08625. 
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Federal Rules/Regulations 

Write or call: The Federal Infomialion Cenien 26 Federal Plaza. New 
York. NY 10278. (201) 645-36(X) or write to* Supenntendent of Documents. 
U.S Government Pnnting OtHce. Washington. DC 20402 



To obtain an up-to-date listing of the members of the N J Legislature and the 
NJ members of the U.S. Congress, request a copy of: 
The New Jersey Citizen Handbook and Calendar 
published annually by: 

The League of Women Voters of New Jersey, Education Fund 

204 West State Street 

Trenton, NJ 08608 

(609)394-3303 

(800)792-VOTE 

(This booklet also includes information on: voting, political parties, county 
and municipal governments, and the New Jersey courts.) 
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DATA SHEET FOR PARENTS 



To Be Filkd In By You 

SERVICE PROVISION INFORMATION 

School District: 

School District Superintendent of Special Services: 



County Supervisor of Child Study: 

Regional Manager, Bureau of Programs and Services, New Jersey Depart- 
ment of Education: 



Child Study Team Members: 

Psychologist 

Learning Disabilities Teacher-Consultant 

Social Worker 

Speech-Language Therapist 

Division of Youth and Family Services (DYFS): 

District Ofllcp 



Case Worker 

Division of Developmental Disabilities (DDD): 
Regional Ofllce 



Intake Worker 
Case Manager 
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Division of Vocational Rehabilitation Services (DVR): 

Regional Office 

Rehabilitation Counselor 



LEGISLATIVE INFORIVUTION 
SUte: 

District Senator 



District Assemblypersons 

#i #2. 



Federal: 

State Senators 

#1 #2. 



Congressional District Representative 
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BRIEF READING LIST 



#127 Unraveling The Special Education Maze. Cutler. S9.95 

#147 A New Look at Guardianship: Protective Services That Sup- 
port Personalized Living. Apolloni/Cooke S24.95 

Available From: 



NSAC Bookstore 
1234 Massacnusetts Avenue, NW 
Sluite 1017 
Washington, DC 20005 
(202)783-0125 



How To Get Services By Being Assertive. Des Jardins. 



How To Organize an Effective Parent/Advocacy Group and 
Move Bureaucracies. Des Jardins. $4.00 

Available From: 



Coordinating Council for 
Handicapped Children 
407 South Dearborn 
Chicago. IL 60605 
(312)939-3513 



Special Rights forSpecial Children- A Manual forParentsof 
Handicapped Children in New Jersey Prepared by staff 
attorneys. $2.50 

Available From: 



Education Law Center. Inc. 
Room 209 
155 Washington Street 
Newark, NJ 07102 
(201)624-1815 



$4.00 
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94-142and 504: Numbers thai Add Up to Educational Rights 
for Handicapped Children. A Guide for Parents and Advo- 
cates. DinsmoreAbhalem. S4.75 

Available From: 

Children's Defense Fund 

1 22 C Street NW 
Washington, DC 20001 
(202) 628-8787 
(800) 424-9602 

Oiher Sources: 

Myers. J Jensen. W.. & McMahon. W. (1986). Lcgnl and EiluaWonnl Issues 
AfTccting Autistic Childivih Springfield, IL: CC. Thomas. 

Shore, K. (1986). The Special Education Handbook: A Comprehensive 
Guide For Parents and Educators, New York. NY* Teachers 
College Press. 
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12 Month 
Education 

for 
Your Child 



Autism Outreach Project 
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Suggested Steps 

• At your chflcTs EP meeting scheduled each 
year, request that s 12 montfi educational 
Ingram be included in the EP. Do not sign 
EP unless It Includes the components you 
fed your child needs. 



or 



• Contact the Child Study Team (CST) 
requesting an appointment to open your 
chikfs IH^. This can be done at any time 
during the school year. In this letter state 
your purpose. Forward a copy to your child's 
placement and to the superintendent of your 
school c&strlct. 



• If your CST doesn't provide you Mth an 
appointment wltfiin a reasonable time frame, 
write a letter to the CST county supervisor 
stating your intent and the lack of timely 
response from your CST. Forward a copy of 
this letter to the superintendent of the school 
district and your CST. 



• In order to obtain funding, your CST will 
recommend that the Board of Education 
authorize an extended school year. In most 
cases, the Board of Education honors the 
recommendations of the CST. 



• If your CST refuse* to make a 
recommendation to the Board of Education, 
you may petition the school board, for the 
O slon is ultimately in thdr hands. 



Requesting An Extended 
School Year Program 



Helpful Hints: 



• Do your home work! Know why your child 
needs an extended school year. Know the 
specify benefits he or she will experience. 



• Obtain Documentation! Request letters or 
data from professionals who know your 
child supporting your cl2dm that significant 
regression will result If his or her education Is 
Interrupted. 



• Know your rights! be well Informed. 



• Start early In the School year. February or 
March Is a good time to begin. Requesting an 
extended program In May or June can be 
difficult due to time constraints. 



• Make all contacts by type wiltten, dated 
letters. Retain copies of everything. Do your 
follow-up work with telephone calls. 



• Remember, any disagreement is between 
you and your school district. Your child's 
placement can provide evidence to help 
support your case but you, the parent, are 
the most effective advocate for your child. 



• You must be persistant! 



// you disagree with vour school district's 
decision, the following conflict resolutions 
efforts can be taken: 



1)A MEDIATION CONFERENCE can be 
requested through the county supervisor of 
Child Study Teams. Someone will listen to 
both sides and explore the options in efforts 
to bring about resolution prior to filing for a 
hearing. 



• You have the right to appeal the decision of 
your school district by requesting a Due 
Process Hea;jig. Prior to making this 
request. It Is advisable to contact the 
Dcpartonent of the Public Advocate for 
assistance. 



1) A SETTLEMENT CONFERENCE, the first 
step In Due Process, Is conducted by a 
settlement officer who will mediate the 
discussion between you and your schod 
district and suggest a solution. If an 
agreement Is reached. It Is documented and 
signed at that time. 



2) A DUE PROCESS HEARING Is conducted 
by an Administrative Law Judge. It Is helpful 
to have a lawyer represent you since. In most 
cases, your school district will have a lawyer 
present. A Due Process Hearing can be 
requested by writing to the Director of the 
Division of Special Education. 
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// you have any questions or are in need of 
assistance in i;our advocaci; efforts, contact: 



Why . . . ? 

An extended schod year progrzun Is an 
important part of the education of nrany 
d^dren with developmental disabilities. These 
children sometimes experience what has been 
called *the regression/recoupment cycle". This 
means tfvat a child "regresses" during time 
spent away from his or her educational 
program and must then spend weeks and even 
months ^ecoupin^ or regaining the skiLs and 
bdiaviors he or she once had learned. This fs 
especially true of children who have autism. In 
order to help prevent this cycle, your child may 
r)eed a full year educational program that 
extends throu^ the summer months. This 
insures that your child EP is uninterrupted. 
You and your child study team will need to 
include this vital component in your child's lEP. 



Division of Advocacy for the 
Developmentally Disabled 
CN850 

Trenton, NJ 08625 
(609) 292-9742 



Jeffrey Osowski, Director 
Division of Special Education 
225 W. State Street 
CN 500 

Trenton, NJ 08625 
(609) 633-6833 



or 



The Autism Outreach Project 



The Beincroft Schcx>l 
Hopkins L-ane 
Haddonfield, NJ 
08033 

(609) 429-0010 



COSAC 

123 Franklin Comer Rd. 
L^wrencevlllc, NJ 
08648 

(609) 895-0190 
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